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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Since our last meeting—on the fifth day of June to be exact—we 
passed the twenty-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. Our by-laws were adopted twenty-five 
years ago this December. 

Since my last report there has been one change in the membership 
of our Board. Following the resignation of Mr. Altschul, the Corpora- 
tion elected Mr. John W. Warrington to complete his unexpired term 
of office. We have been consistently fortunate in having the services 
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of devoted and competent men as Trustees. To this number we cor- 
dially welcome Mr. Warrington, both because of the service formerly 
rendered by his father in the same capacity and because of his own 
personal interest in our work 

During the autumn Dr. Moulton, after administering the financial 
affairs of the Schools for ten years, resigned the office of Treasurer, but 
in keeping with the loyalty which has characterized all his work for 
us he did not relinquish the task until we were assured that a worthy 
successor had been found. Mr. Kingsley Kunhardt, who is well 
acquainted with the financial aspect of our work through several years’ 
service as a member of the Finance Committee of our Board, generously 
consented to be nominated as Treasurer, and he was elected by mail 
vote to succeed Dr. Moulton, whose resignation was accepted at the 
same time. A change in our Assistant Treasurership was also authorized; 
I am glad to report, however, that after further consideration Mr. 
Kunhardt has recommended that we retain as our Assistant Treasurer 
the Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, which has served us 
faithfully and well in that capacity for a quarter of a century. 

Our interest this summer and fall has been particularly centered on 
the resumption of normal work at the Jerusalem School. The three 
fellows appointed at our April meeting are now at the School. Professor 
Jeffery and Mrs. Jeffery are there also. Professor C. H. Kraeling was 
unable to accept the appointment as Visiting Professor, but he spent 
some time at the School during the summer and brought back a most 
encouraging report of its condition. 

The station wagon whose purchase for the Jerusalem School was 
authorized in our budget was promptly secured, but a succession of 
complications delayed its shipment. Dr. Glueck writes, however, that 
it has at last arrived and will be much used. A new kitchen range and 
a radio have also been purchased at Dr. Glueck’s urgent request. 
Grateful acknowledgment must be made here of the extraordinary help 
given by Professor and Mrs. Kraeling’ in delivering both the station 
wagon and the stove to the docks for shipment. 

Dr. Glueck has been back at his post since early spring and expects 
to remain there until the end of December. He was joined during the 
summer by his wife and son, who returned to this country in the fall. 
Professor Jeffery will carry on as Acting Director when Dr. Glueck 
comes home for his vacation. 

The Baghdad School has also resumed operation to the extent of 
sending out Dr. S. N. Kramer as Annual Professor. While he will do 
most of his research at Istanbul, it is hoped that he may also be able 
to visit Baghdad. 

Our publications have been badly held up by delays in ite and 
printing. We are compelled to ask our subscribers to be patient, and 
can promise only that we shall get back to a smoothly running schedule 
as soon as possible. While the Annual has not lived up to its name, 
the Bulletin and Biblical Archaeologist have not missed any issues. 
The second of the Supplementary Studies to the Bulletin has appeared 
during the past year. Several back numbers of the Bulletin and Volume 
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XV of the Annual have been reproduced by lithoprinting in order to 
meet the demand for complete sets. The editorial committee in charge 
of the new Journal of Cuneiform Studies which was authorized last 
December is about ready to issue its first number. 

The appointment of a Field Secretary, referred a year ago to the 
Executive Committee, met unexpected obstacles and was given up for 
the present. This at least had the advantage of relieving our budget, 
which provided appropriations considerably exceeding current income 
in order to enable several students to go to Jerusalem this year. 

Since my last annual report we have had the following accessions to 
our roll of Corporate members: Lutheran Theological Seminary of 
Philadelphia and Brigham Young University of Provo, Utah. It is 
gratifying to report also that several inquiries have come recently from 
institutions interested in becoming members. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrar Burrows, 
President. 


New Haven, November 1, 1946. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in 
Jerusalem for the academic year which closed June 30, 1946. 

Tenseness and turbulence have characterized the first post-war year 
in Palestine. Utterances have been intemperate and actions increasingly 
violent. Jerusalem has become a grim city, crisscrossed with hideous 
barbed-wire entanglements. The official end of the world war has been 
marked by the renewal of local strife. There is little promise of peace. 

The American School of Oriental Research, devoted solely to the 
examination and interpretation of the remains and lores of the past, has 
remained an island of tranquillity. Scholars of all communities have 
continued to frequent its halls and make use of its library and archaeo- 
logical study-collections. Scientific equipment has again been loaned 
for the asking to qualified organizations engaged in archaeological 
excavations. Books and periodicals unobtainable during the war are 
wriving regularly now, and it will soon become necessary to build 
idditional shelf-space in our library. Our relations with our fellow 
nstitutions and colleagues have remained as cordial and constant as 
‘ver. The governments of Palestine and Transjordan have remained 
‘xtraordinarily friendly to our institution. The new High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine, General Sir Alan Cunningham, continues the en- 
‘ightened interest in the remote past of Palestine that has characterized 
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all the previous chief executives of this country that I have known. 
The Director was able to accompany him on a flight over the Jordan 
Valley and the sources of the Jordan, just as during the previous year 
he was able to travel with his late, lamented predecessor, Lord Gort, 
on a flight to ‘Aqabah. The British Minister in Transjordan, Sir Alec 
Kirkbride, will surely end up as an archaeologist in his own right. The 
Air Officer Commanding, R. A. F. Levant, Air Commodore H. D. 
McGregor, has been exceedingly helpful to our School. Mr. Robert 
Hamilton, director of the Palestine Department of Antiquities, and the 
members of his staff, as well as Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator 
of Antiquities in Transjordan, and his assistants, have as always assisted 
our archaeological work in every possible way. The School has a 
multitude of friends. 

Travel conditions remained extremely difficult during the past year, 
and no professors or students could come out from America. It was 
impossible, therefore, to resume normal academic life, which had been 
interrupted since 1940. That state of affairs is now fortunately over, 
although it is not yet easy to make transoceanic journeys. The coming 
academic year will be marked by the advent of the first Annual Pro- 
fessor to be appointed since the outbreak of the war. He is to be 
Professor Arthur Jeffery of Columbia University, who, at the time of 
writing, has already reached Cairo, together with Mrs. Jeffery. Three 
Fellows have been appointed, who are expected to arrive in time for 
the fall term, and perhaps earlier. Other graduate students are also 
expected. 

Having flown home for some months, the Director flew back to Jeru- 
salem, in the early spring, to find the School in excellent order, its 
affairs having been well handled by a veteran staff, headed by Mrs. Inna 
Pommerantz. The buildings and grounds have been well maintained. 
The hostel was full during most of the year, but room has now been 
made to accommodate our professors and students from America. The 
School engaged in no archaeological excavations during the past year, 
and, indeed, would not have been able to do so because of the con- 
tinuing inflation which gives a pound roughly the purchasing value of a 
dollar. The Director continued to make archaeological exploratory 
trips in Transjordan. Although the School’s archaeological survey of 
Transjordan is for all practical purposes completed, there are still 
numerous areas and sites where further trips yield additional valuable 
material. No discoveries, however, were made which changed the his- 
torical conclusions already established by previous work. 

The Director continued working up the materials for the report on 
over 300 ancient sites examined by the School in Northern Transjordan, 
which will appear; inshallah, in due course as Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine IV, in the Annual. During the year the Director published 
the following articles: ‘A Settlement of Middle Bronze I in the Jordan 
Valley” (Butietiy 100, p. 7-16); “ Band-Slip Ware in the Jordan 
Valley and Northern Gilead ” (BuLLeTIN 101, p. 3-20). His new book, 
The River Jordan, pp. xvt + 268, including 113 plates and maps, was 
published by the Westminster Press in Philadelphia, in March, 1946, 
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1. with simultaneous imprint @ditions for the Jewish Publication Society 
n in Philadelphia, and the Lutterworth Press in England. Arabic and 
r Hebrew translations are in preparation in Palestine. The Director’s book, 
7 The Other Side of the Jordan, first published by the Schools in 1940, 
c and subsequently reissued in a lithoprinted Student’s edition, also 
e appeared in Hebrew translation in Palestine this year. 
). Our work in Jerusalem has as usual been greatly aided by the 

President of the Schools, 2rofessor Millar Burrows, from his office in 
e New Haven, and by his secretary, Mrs. Gladys Walton. Orders from ‘ 
r Palestine for the publications of the Schools are being increasingly ; 
l canalized through our office in Jerusalem. Several Palestinians have 
1 joined the elite group of Associate Members of the American Schools 

of Oriental Research. To the President of the Hebrew Union College, 
: Dr. Julian Morgenstern, and to its Board of Governors, the writer is : 
S grateful for the continued leave-of-absence enabling him to remain in 
1 Jerusalem as Director of the School. Life in Palestine is frequently 
; difficult, generally trying, and sometimes dangerous, but always stimu- 
y lating and constantly exciting—sometimes too much so. It is a fasci- 
d nating and rewarding spiritual adventure to be able to live and work : 
on both sides of the Jordan. 
f NELSON GLUECK, 
; Director. 


‘ Jerusalem, July 1, 1946. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR’ OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 

After a long period of enforced inactivity in the field, the Baghdad 
School is represented once again in the Near East by an Annual Professor 
whose primary work relates intimately to the ancient civilizations of 
Western Asia. Dr. Samuel N. Kramer, by his intensive study of 
Sumerian myths and epics, has given us a new understanding of the 
spiritual life of early Mesopotamia. His researches in the archives of 
the Museum of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul are today completing the 
process of discovery which began half a century ago with the excavation 
at Nippur by the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
literary finds from Nippur were divided between Philadelphia and 
Istanbul. Much of the Philadelphia material has now been articulated, 
thanks primarily to Dr. Kramer’s efforts. A portion of the Istanbul 
treasures, which Dr. Kramer was able to evaluate and copy during his 
stay in Turkey in 1937-39, was published in Vol. XXIII of our ANNuAL. 
There still remain, however, some nine hundred literary pieces— 
according to the latest count—in the Istanbul archives, and Dr. Kramer’s 
unparalleled experience in this field has made it possible for him to 
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select with the greatest economy of effort ¢hose texts which promise to 
make the most substantial contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
To judge from his first field report, his work is progressing very success- 
fully, owing in no small part to the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Turkish authorities. Dr. Kramer expects to round out his season with 
a survey of the latest literary collections in the Iraq Museum in 
Baghdad. 

It is equally gratifymg to make formal acknowledgment at this time 
of the founding of the Journal of Cuneiform Studies under the sponsor- 
ship of our Schools. The need for such a journal could scarcely be 
overstated. Before the war Europe had a monopoly on such periodicals 
as were devoted mainly to the study of the various ancient lands which 
utilized cuneiform writing as their common cultural denominator. As 
a result of the specialization we now enjoy a greater insight than would 
have been possible otherwise, not only into the life and role of Sumer, 
Babylonia, and Assyria, but also into the legacy of the Elamites and the 
Hittites, the Hurrians and the Urartians, as well as the rich literature of 
Ugarit. Much of that fruitful activity was curtailed by the war, and 
some of it was cut off altogether. For various reasons it became our 
responsibility to maintain the volume and the quality of this important 
effort. By recognizing and accepting this obligation, the American 
Schools have made a far-reaching investment which cannot but pay rich 
dividends in the generations to come. The Editorial Board, consisting 
of Dr. Goetze, Dr. Jacobsen and Dr. Sachs, is a guarantee that the 
results will be fully commensurate with the opportunity. 

Lastly, mention may be made of the informal discussions now going 
on between the Baghdad School and the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago looking toward a partial distribution among the 
interested Corporation Members of the Nuzi tablets unearthed by 
Professor Chiera in 1925. These texts, which are the property of the 
Schools, have long enjoyed the hospitality and the most careful scientific 
attention of the Oriental Institute. With the publication of the texts, 
the utilization of every fragment for the monumental study of the Nuzi 
proper names, and the completion of work on the accompanying seal 
impressions, the time has arrived when the material can be used for 
display alone. Many incidental problems remain to be solved. It is 
hoped, however, that before long a plan can be devised whereby some 
of our member institutions will be in a position to obtain, subject to 
suitable safeguards, a limited number of these texts on permanent loan. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. SPerIsEr. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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oe THE ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 
: OF 


“4 THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
” CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE’ 30, 1946 














tg Income Received 
De Contributions for Maintenance.......... $ 692.28 
Cer porenn SIMO ss ii. os Fs eae 5,450.00 
Is EEE > "ee a re ‘ 2,000.00 
*h Income from Investments 
\s General Endowment Fund.......... $ 12,247.00 
ld Jastrow Memorial Fund........... 35.00 
Helen W. Moulton Memorial....... 195.00 Pr 
T, J: Bi Mibee StH. i 6 6 cosy pes os 263.44 
1e Edward T. Newell Fund .......... 195.00 
of John P. Peters Memorial...... re 12.50 
d Reserve for Research. i Siti ieeR eves 626.22 
es Edward Robinson Fund............ 730.16 
Ii ee i Si UO a a 12.98 
it Anne E. Stodder Fund............. 136.50 ' 
n Felix M. Warburg Fund........... 689.90 
‘i. —— > 'ReRe 
: Miscellaneous Income.................. 234.48 
ie Withdrawn from Reserve, for Text Books 1,000.00 
1e ——__—_——_ 
$ 24,520.46 
g Expenses 
a Administration 
e GIATIOR a a FaSs we vareeurdess Be RRO 
Vv Assistant Treasurer’s fee........... 1,650.00 
Po gt ey CSO ta a ee 65.00 
€ Sundry. small costa: ...... 6 6.55650 92.22 
Cc ——— §$ 3,257.22 
% The Bulletin 
AT Printing Nos. 99-100-101-102....... 4 966.06 
] es Supplementary Studies.... 255.65 
a 1223 75 
r Jerusalem School Account 
S Salary of Director 2... feist eens > $ 5,000.00 
: Advanced for Maintenance......... 1,512.96 
) POOUIRD TAOIG cate cas el sck whe ees 482.14 
Other Costs (Automobile Purchased ) 1,996.57 
—_—__—_—— 8,991.67 
Mathematical Text Books Bought...... 1,000.00 
—_—_——_———- 14,470.60 
Addition to General Corporate Account 
for Year 1945-1946............ $ 10,049.86 
Assets 
Cash— 
BOING 06 HOMOGE 6 5 gi Bas $ 18,727.10 
Awaiting Investment.............. 28,874.58 i 
Held in Reserve Account........... 3,746.21 , 


— $ 51,347.89 
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Investments 402,990.46 
Furnishings and Equipment............ 1,601.46 
Buildings 69,432.00 
Real Estate in Jerusalem.............. 27,181.93 
Advance payments on 1946-47 Term..... 7,000.00 


Liabilities 
Principal of Endowment Funds 
General $314,157.53 
gastrow Memorial....:............. 1,403.68 
Helen W. Moulton Memorial....... 5,000.00 
Edward T. Newell Fund........... 5,000.00 
John P. Peters Memorial........... 581.78 
Edward Robinson Fund............ 18,722.05 
NEE MNO ooh shy Seo sb iow es 500.00 
Anne E. Stodder Fund 3,500.00 
ee $348,865.04 
Principal of Reserve Funds 
J. B. Nies Estate (Reserve for Bagh- 
RR or ee gc ig ay $ 30,178.08 
Reserve for Research ty OS a 29,068.13 
Felix M. Warburg Fund........... 27,500.00 
—_——_—— 86,746.21 
Principal of Nies Building Fund........ 52,666.63 
General Corporation Account........... 74,275.86 


$562,553.74 


“ We have examined the records and securities of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, and, in our opinion, the above 
statements reflect the transactions for the year and the financial condition of this 
institution at June 30, 1946. 

WHEELER, CROSBIE & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia ” 


INTERIM REPORT OF WORK IN THE MUSEUM AT ISTANBUL 
(TO OCTOBER 16, 1946) 


SAMUEL N. KRAMER 


In the restoration of ancient Sumerian literature, the Museum of the 
Ancient Orient in Istanbul and the University Museum in Philadelphia 
play preéminent and coérdinate roles. For between them they possess 
the major part of the relevant source material, consisting of nearly three 
thousand (so according to the latest inventories) literary tablets and 
fragments dating from the first half of the second millennium B. C., 
all of which were excavated by the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur 
some fifty years ago. The Nippur literary collections in these two 
museums, therefore, actually form a single indivisible unit, and can be 
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most effectively utilized if treated accordingly. Hence my earlier trip to 
Istanbul in the years 1937-9, when I copied a considerable number of 
Nippur literary tablets and fragments inscribed with all the varied types 
of Sumerian literary compositions: myths and epic tales, hymns and 
lamentations, proverbs and “ wisdom.” Hence, too, my present journey 
to Istanbul. This time, however, it is my purpose to copy only those 
Nippur tablets and fragments which are inscribed with Sumerian myths 
and epic tales, for it is on these compositions that all my time and 
efforts have been concentrated for the past several years. To recon- 
struct their extant texts I was in the fortunate position of being able 
to utilize not only all the pertinent published, but also all the relevant 
unpublished material in the Nippur collection of our University Museum. 
However, this still left unavailable the unpublished mythological and 
epic texts in its sister collection in the Museum of the Ancient Orient. 
In the course of my present stay in Istanbul I hope to copy as many 
of these as time will allow. 

I sailed for Istanbul early in July after having been notified by the 
Hon. Edwin C. Wilson, our ambassador in Turkey, that permission for 
the work had been granted by the Turkish Minister of Education. 
I arrived in Istanbul on August 7, and as a result of the codperation ‘ 
of Hamid Kosay, the Director of Antiquities and Museums, of Aziz 
Ogan, the Director of Istanbul Museums, and of Fritz Kraus, the tablet 
specialist in the Museum of the Ancient Orient, I was able to begin 
work at once; in fact the preliminary survey of the Nippur literary 
tablets and fragments was begun the very day of my arrival in Istanbul. 
It is not inappropriate to note here that Orientalists the world over are 
deeply indebted to the Turkish Republic and its Department of An- 
tiquities for their heroic efforts to preserve, catalogue, and in one way 
or another make available, the tens of thousands of cuneiform tablets 
in their museum; a forthcoming article by Fritz Kraus which is to 
appear in the new Journal of Cuneiform Studies will prove particularly 
informative in this respect. 

The first task before me was to make a preliminary survey of the 
unpublished literary tablets and fragments in the Nippur collection of 
the museum in order to pick out those inscribed with texts of an epic 
or mythological character. All in all, including very small fragments, 
there are, according to Kraus’s catalogue, over nine hundred Nippur 
literary pieces still unpublished (the number five hundred which I gave 
in the Introduction to SLTN—a guess based on the data then available 
to me—has therefore proved to be a very considerable understatement) . 
For some ten days, therefore, I did nothing but examine each of these 
tablets and fragments in order to identify their contents. I.thus suc- ‘ 
ceeded in selecting about one hundred pieces that are certainly epic or 
mythological, and approximately another hundred that are probably so. 
These were then taken up to my workroom, and I settled down to the 
daily “ grind” of copying as many of them as my stay in Istanbul 
would permit. 

To date, some two months after my arrival in Istanbul, I have copied 
the following: the twelve-column “ Enmerkar ” tablet and five additional 
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“Enmerkar ” fragments; five fragments inscribed with “ Lugalbanda ” 
epic tales; eighteen pieces inscribed with the various “ Gilgamesh ” tales. 
Except for the large “ Enmerkar ” tablet, all these pieces are fragments; 
most of them are quite small. In addition I have copied a very large 
tablet inscribed with an hitherto unknown myth which may be tenta- 
tively entitled “ Inanna and Shukallituda ”; the tablet and its contents 
will be described in some detail in my next report. 

Undoubtedly the major accomplishment of my work in Istanbul to 
date, is the copying of the twelve-column “ Enmerkar” tablet; I had 
learned of its existence towards the very last days of my earlier stay 
in Istanbul before the outbreak of the war, but did not then have the 
opportunity of copying it. The tablet is practically square in shape, 
measuring nine inches by nine. It is therefore smaller in area than an 
ordinary sheet of writing paper. On this relatively small area, the scribe 
has succeeded in inscribing close to six hundred and fifty lines of text. 
It is unusually well preserved; moreover, the contents of at least some 
of the breaks can be restored from other tablets and fragments, published 
and unpublished, in the University Museum and in the Museum of the 
Ancient Orient. It is the extreme left of the tablet (the first and last 
columns, therefore) which is most seriously damaged, but unless I am 
very much mistaken, the left corner piece of this very tablet is in the 
University Museum (the unpublished fragment UM 29-13-194) ; that is, 
as in several other instances, part of the tablet is in Istanbul, and part 
in Philadelphia. All in all this tablet enables us to reconstruct 639 lines 
of the epic tale “ Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta” (at present it is 
impossible to say whether our tablet contained the entire poem or 
whether the text was continued on another tablet). Of these 639 lines 
nearly five hundred are in perfect condition. If this be compared with 
what could previously be said of the poem (PAPS 90.122) that “ only 
slightly over four hundred (lines) can be accounted for, and of these 
less than two hundred are well preserved,” the significance of the pub- 
lication of this tablet for the restoration of the poem becomes obvious. 

Needless to say, in spite of the relatively excellent condition of the 
text, the translation and interpretation of this poem will prove no easy 
matter. It contains an unusually large number of words and phrases 
whose meanings are uncertain. Moreover, the very last part of the text 
is poorly preserved, and it will prove very difficult to get at the meaning 
of this crucial part of the poem. Upon my return to the United States, 
I shall begin at once to prepare the scientific edition of the poem, con- 
sisting of a translation, transliteration, and copies of all the unpublished 
material in the University Museum and in the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient; if it proves practical, I shall invite one or another of our 
Sumerologists to codperate in its preparation. But it may be taken for 
granted that the last word on this poem will not be said for many a 
decade. For the present let me append the following preliminary, 
tentative, and highly abbreviated sketch of its contents (for an earlier 
version, made before our new tablet was available, cf. PAPS 90. 122) 
in the hope that it may prove of interest and value at least to those 
Orientalists who are not cuneiform specialists. 
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The poem begins with a preamble (lines 1-33) whose text is badly 
damaged; it seems to sing the glory of Erech and Kulaba, probably a 
district within Erech, and of their superiority over Aratta, a city far to 
the east of Mesopotamia, separated from Erech by seven mountains. 
The real action of the poem then begins with the phrase “ once upon a 
time,” literally, “in those days.” Once upon a time Enmerkar, son of 
the sun-god Utu, uttered a plea before his sister, the goddess Inanna, 
that the people of Aratta bring down “the stones of the mountains ” 
and build for him shrines for the gods, and particularly the Abzu-shrine 
in Eridu (lines 34-65). Inanna heeds his plea, advises him to seek out 
an appropriate herald to carry his demands to far-distant Aratta, and 
promises him that Aratta will submit to Erech and that its people will 
build for him the shrines he desires (lines 66-105). Enmerkar selects 
his herald and sends him to Aratta with a message ordering its lord -to 
bring gold and silver and build for him a temple to Enki; otherwise he 
will destroy his city in spite of its impregnable location high in the 
mountains. Further to impress the lord of Aratta, Enmerkar instructs 
his herald to repeat to him “the spell of Enki,” which described how 
the god Enki in some way (the relevant passage is largely destroyed) 
put an end to Enlil’s universal sway over the earth and its inhabitants 
(lines 106-161). The herald, after a journey which involves the crossing 
of seven mountains, arrives at Aratta and duly repeats his master’s 
words to its lord (lines 162-220). The latter, however, refuses to yield 
to Enmerkar, since he claims to be the protégé of the goddess Inanna 
(lines 221-229). Whereupon the herald informs him that it is this very 
goddess who had promised Enmerkar that the lord of Aratta would 
become his vassal (lines 230-237). His spirit shaken, the lord of Aratta 
nevertheless informs the herald that he will submit only if Enmerkar 
first sends him large quantities of grain and heaps them up on the 
kisallu of Aratta (lines 238-296). The herald returns to Erech and 
transmits the message to Enmerkar (lines 297-310). After taking 
counsel with Nidaba, the goddess of wisdom, Enmerkar loads his beasts 
of burden with grain and sends them to Aratta (lines 311-339). At the 
same time, the accompanying herald is to deliver a message to the lord 
of Aratta, eulogizing Enmerkar’s scepter and insisting that the lord of 
Aratta bring him precious stones (lines 340-349). The herald arrives 
with the cargo of grain which he heaps up on the kisallu of Aratta, 
and its people seem ready to give Enmerkar the precious stones he 
desires (350-375 (?)). But when the herald repeats his master’s message 
to the lord of Aratta (lines 376(?)-390), the latter seems to reply con- 
temptuously that Enmerkar must first bring him all kinds of wood, 
precious metals, and precious stones (lines 391-412). Upon the herald’s 
return, Enmerkar seems to consult the omens, and a considerable time 
elapses before he once again sends forth his messenger to Aratta. This 
time, however, he gives him no message to transmit, but actually places 
the scepter in his hand (lines 413-435). The sight of the scepter seems 
to arouse terror in the heart of the lord of Aratta; he turns to his 
satammu and after speaking bitterly of his own plight and that of 
his city, seems ready to send the precious stones to Enmerkar (lines 
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436-454). Nevertheless he once again issues a challenge to Enmerkar, 
a challenge expressed in riddle-like phrases whose import is obscure 
for the present (lines 455-462). Upon the herald’s arrival with this 
new challenge, Enmerkar bids him return with a three-fold message. 
The first part seems designed to answer the cryptic words of the lord 
of Aratta with very similar riddle-like phrases; the second part con- 
sists of a demand that the lord of Aratta heap up gold, silver, and 
precious stones for the goddess Inanna of Erech; in the third part 
he is again warned not to put his trust in the impregnable location 
of his city (lines 463-509(?)). The herald departs and delivers the 
message to the lord of Aratta (510-537). From here on the context 
is difficult to follow. There is a long address of the lord of Aratta ito 
the herald which mentions a flood and the sprinkling of the “ water of 
life” by Inanna (lines 558 ff.) ; there follows a statement that the people 
of Aratta at last do heap up gold, silver, and lapis lazuli on the kisallu 
of Erech (lines 620-628); the concluding part of the extant text consists 
of a speech introduced by the now well-known distich: “ Come, my king, 
advice I offer thee, take my advice; a word I speak to thee, give ear 
to it.” 


SOME CHALCOLITHIC SITES IN NORTHERN GILEAD * 
NELSoN GLUECK 


In the broken hill-country north of the Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbéq) 
and east of the Jerash region, dolmen builders developed an advanced 
agricultural civilization as early as the 6th millennium B.C.' Literally 
thousands of dolmens dot the tops and slopes of hills in this section 
and most of the rest of the high, broken plateau of western Transjordan; 
they may also be seen on the slopes leading down to the Jordan River 
and the Dead Sea. There is reason to believe that these early peasants 
may have lived in megalithic houses, related in type to the structures 
in which they buried their dead.? But it is not to speak at length here 
of the fascinating phenomenon of these early inhabitants of Transjordan, 
whose fellows were found at the same time also in Palestine,’ that this 
paper is written, except insofar as mention of them serves to emphasize 
the extremely early date to which the beginnings of history may now 
be pushed back. It would no longer surprise the writer if one day 
pottery traces of neolithic civilization were discovered in the highlands 
‘of Transjordan, bridging the gap between the dolmen period and the 


* The following plates of sherds are referred to in the pottery section: Pl. 99 = 
Umm Beteimeh (302); Pl. 105 = Zakhireh (306); Pl. 106 =Sahri (303); PI. 
116 = Tell Meghiniyeh (261). The numbers in parentheses indicate map numbers 
on map to be published elsewhere. 

1Cf. The River Jordan, p. 30; BULLETIN, 91, p. 20. 

2 Cf. BULLETIN, 91, p. 19. 

* Cf. Karge, Rephaim, pp. 305-320. 
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Chalcolithic, which is now firmly attested to there as well as in the 
Jordan Valley. Indeed, in view of the discoveries of Chalcolithic pottery 
in the lowlands as well as highlands of Palestine, including both sides 
of the Jordan River,‘ it could have been inferred that sooner or later 
Chalcolithic pottery would also be found in the highlands of Trans- 
jordan. That is now the case, this type of pottery having been dis- 
covered by the archaeological survey of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, in the hill-country east of Jerash and extending 
down to the Wadi Zerqa. 

About 7 kilometers ENE of Jerash, and about 2.25 km. WNW of the 
village of Medwar is the very large site of Sahri.° It is situated above 
the spring of ‘Ain Sahri, being located on a long, gradual slope, which 
rises by broad and low terraces from east to west, mounting finally to 
the hill-top west of it. There is nothing about it which from the surface 
itself would spell an antiquity site to the casual observer. There is no 
tell, and indeed no visible rise in the ground at all to indicate that once 
a very extensive ancient settlement occupied this site. It represents 
today the ploughed-over and cultivated area of a gently sloping stretch 
of fertile land, which is almost two km. long and about half a km. wide. 
No building remains are visible except the foundations of some stone 
walls whose date one would be hard put to determine. However, 
numerous sherds were lying about on the surface, much broken by 
cultivation of the ground throughout the centuries, containing among 
them many distinctive fragments. There were also numerous fragments 
of basalt querns, bowls and millstones. The actual ancient village or 
successive villages must have been located near the present stone walls 
mentioned above, but sherds were found all over the site, most of them 
in proximity to the stone walls. There were numerous Roman-Byzantine 
sherds and numerous Lower Chalcolithic sherds. The latter were most 
closely related to types found, for instance, at Teleilat Ghassil, with 
raised, indented or scalloped bands of decoration particularly common. 
Among these Chalcolithic sherds was found an axe-blade-shaped, dull- 
edged ledge-handle of a unique and hitherto, apparently, unknown type, 
which I am inclined to assign to the Chalcolithic, for reasons which will 
be detailed below, although I am not absolutely certain that this desig- 
nation is correct. Similar ledge-handles were found in nearby sites 
whose pottery remains were predominantly Chalcolithic. 


‘Wadi Salhah in Galilee (Turville-Petre, Researches in Prehistoric Galilee) ; 
lowest pottery level of Mugharet el-Wad near ‘Athlit (Albright, BULLETIN, 48, p. 
11); Gezer (Macalister, Gezer, ITI, Pl. CXLI: 1-9.11-13; CXLIII: 1.2. 19.20; 
CXLVII: 26.27; Beth-shan—the pits and Level XVIII (The Museum Journal, 
XXIV: 1, 1935, pl. 1.2.) ; Khudeirah in the Plain of Sharon (Sukenik, JPOS XVII, 
1937, pp. 15-30); Wadi Ghazzeh (Macdonald, Beth-Pelet, I1) ; Umm el-Qal‘ah and 
Umm el-Qatifah in caves in Judah (Neuville, Syria, XII, 1931, pp. 24-27); el- 
‘Adeimeh near Teleilat Ghasstil (Stekelis, Les monuments mégalithiques de Pales- 
tine; Neuville, Biblica, 11, 1930, pp. 249-265; cf. Mallon, Biblica, 14, 1933, pp. 297 
302); Jericho VIII (Garstang, AAA, 1935 and 1936). The above-mentioned Lower 
and Middle Chalecolithic sites indicate, as Wright, PPEB, p. 15, has pointed out, 
“a rather even distribution throughout Palestine: from Judah to Galilee, from 
Hudeirah to the Wadi Ghazzeh, from the Jordan to the maritime plain.” 

5 Visited April 26, 1944. 
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About 1.75 km. WNW of Sahri is Umm Beteimeh (302). It is situated 
on the gentle slope of a hillside which leads eastward down to the small 
valley in which the tiny modern village of Umm Beteimeh is located, 
close by the «prings, there. On the hillsides round about are visible the 
remains of numerous dolmens. There are some completely featureless 
ruins on the ancient site. Its periods of occupation could not be dated, 
were it not for the surface finds of sherds. The latest of these extend 
from the Roman through the mediaeval Arabic periods. The only other 
sherds go back to the Chalcolithic and perhaps EB I periods. Two axe- 
blade-shaped ledge-handles were found among them. The extant ruins are 
probably to be associated with the Roman to Arabic sherds rather than 
with the Chalcolithic-EB sherds. Excavations on this site, as on that 
of Sahri, for instance, might reveal the presence of Chalcolithic structures 
or foundations beneath the surface of the ground, but that is prob- 
lematic. There has been so much ploughing over of the surface of the 
ground in the intervening millennia, that very little indeed may be left 
of the original Chalcolithic structures, unless erosion of the ground from 
the higher slope above may have brought down a covering of earth and 
thus preserved some of the foundations. 

About 15.5 km. ESE of Jerash, and about 6.5 km. SE of Medwar is 
another Chalcolithic site, called Zakhireh (306). On the S side of the 
Wadi el-‘Ain, in which a fine spring rises, and on the N side of which 
is the fine, predominantly EI Tell el-‘Ain, rises a large, high hill, with 
semi-circular, anciently terraced benches leading up to near its top. The 
terrace walls, some of which obviously go back to early antiquity, still 
hold the earth of the hillside in place, wherever they are more or less 
intact, thus enabling the benches of land to be cultivated to this day. 
Scattered along the hillside are great blocks of stone which once formed 
parts of dolmens, and ruins of what were once great, more or less 
circular dolmen bases. Near the top of the hill is a broad, terraced 
bench, on which a small number of worn, but indubitably Chalcolithic 
sherds was found. No building remains whatsoever were visible. 

About 7 km. SW of Zakhireh is Tell el-Meghaniyeh (261) ,° situated 
on the rounded top and upper slopes of a great, ploughed-over hill, below 
whose SE side the Wadi Khreisan passes on its steep descent to the 
Wadi Zergi. Immediately below this site, in the Wadi Khreisan, is the 
spring of ‘Ain Khreisén. From the top of this site, a bend of the Wadi 
Zerga is visible. The hillsides immediately E and SE of this site are 
covered with dolmens. and there are reported to be many other dolmens 
on the other hillsides in the vicinity. There are numerous stone circles 
and foundations of massive walls on this site, as well as what may be 
the foundations of some massive houses, perhaps of the dolmen period 
The sherds found after prolonged search belong to the Chalcolithic 
period, with perhaps one or two coming down to EB I. Included among 
them is one axe-blade-shaped ledge-handle, with a small, raised, indented 
band across the top of it. 

The presence of these Chalcolithic sherds at a number of sites in the 


® Visited June 18, 1943. 
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hill-country east of the Jerash region indicates a contemporaneity of 
settlement, on an extensive scale, with the Chalcolithic settlements in 
the lowlands, such as Teleilat Ghasstil and the Wadi Ghazzeh. I doubt 
whether there was any time lag at all between the establishment of 
Chalcolithic settlements in the hill-country of Transjordan and Palestine 
and those which developed in the Jordan Valley or along the Coastal 
Plain, for example. Wherever there was good soil and an unfailing 
supply of water already in Lower Chalcolithic sedentary agricultural 
settlements flourished. 

Not enough hill-country Chalcolithic sites have been discovered to 
generalize with regard to the nature of the sites that these Chalcolithic 
settlers chose for their villages, but to judge from the places mentioned 
above, hill-tops and the slopes below them leading to springs were given 
preference. We have as vet discovered no evidence that these hill-tops 
were fortified or that fortifications were common in this period. 

It is obvious that these Lower Chalcolithic sites in the hill-country 
east of Jerash were not the only ones in the highlands of Transjordan, 
and that many others existed throughout the length and breadth of the 
arable areas of Transjordan. Thus, for instance, at a site consideraby 
to the south of any of the above-mentioned ones, namely at Kom Yajiz, 
about 9 km. NNW of ‘Amman, I had previously found a fragment of a 
pierced ear-handle, with nicks or indentations along the outer edge,’ 
which I had described as follows: § 

“Tt contains large grits, and is covered with a reddish wash. Had it 

been found alone, we should have had no hesitation in assigning it to 
the Chalcolithic period.” 
I should now use the word “slip” instead of “wash,” but otherwise 
would have no hesitation in stating definitely that this sherd at least 
attests to a Lower Chalcolithic occupation of that site, and there are 
probably other sherds there too which belong to that period. It seems 
possible that several sherds with raised scalloped bands from Khirbet 
Umm Sedeirah,® overlooking the Wadi Hesa from the north, may also 
belong to the Chalcolithic period.” 


Raiced scalloped bands: 

The group of generally coarse sherds from HM (hand-made) vessels listed under 
this category belongs to the Lower Chalecolithic period, and is to be correlated with 
similar types found at Teleilat Ghassil; cf. TG II, Pl. 87; Beth-Pelet, II, Pl. XX XIII. 

5 outer surface and half of core creamy-brown, rest of core and inner 
surface reddish-brown, mixed grits. 

:9 photo upside down); dark, reddish-brown ware, mixed grits. 

: 11 (photo upside down); outer surface brownish-buff merging to light, 
grayish-brown inner surface, mixed grits. 

:6 buff-brown, mixed grits. 


Pl. 106: 1] light creamy-brown surfaces, grayish-brown core, mixed grits. 


7 Cf. Beth-Pelet, II, Pl. XXXI, XXXV; Turville-Petre, Researches in Prehistoric 
Galilee, Pl. XXIX: C.E.F; TG I, p. 90, Fig. 39: 7.8; Pl. 40: 5; II, Pl. 92: 7. 

8 Cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, p. 254, and Pl. 12: 5. 

® Cf. Annual, XVITI-XTX, pp. 82-84. 

29 Cf. Annual, XVITI-XIX, p. 260, and Pl. 2: 6.9. 
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:4  creamy-brown ware, mixed grits, slightly-raised scalloped band. 

:7 (photo upside down) ; reddish-brown ware, mixed grits, slightly raised, 
scalloped band. 

:3 dark, brownish-gray outer surface merging to dark, reddish-brown 
inner surface, mixed grits, raised indented band. 

:10 (photo upside down); brownish-buff ware, mixed grits, some of them 
large, raised indented band. 

:8  grayish-brown ware, mixed grits, raised indented band; cf. TG II, 
Pi. OF? Aimed « 

Pl. 99:1 light, thin, brownish-buff surfaces, light grayish-brown core, very 
crude, some grits, rough outer surface; medium baked; large, raised, 
thumb-indented (?) band outer surface. Above the raised band is a 
hole piercing the wall diagonally, giving this sherd the appearance 
superficially of belonging to a crude MB I-IIA cooking pot. with holes 
pierced through the wall below the rim and above a raised indented 
band (cf. BULLETIN, 71, p. 32; Annual, XII, p. 15, Pl. 3: 26-31; 4: 29- 
33; 5: 1-6; 7: 1-10; XIII, p.71; Ain Shems Excavations, IV, Pl. XXIV: 
21-29). In spite of the hole I should assign this sherd, because of its 
own characteristics and because of the context in which it was found, 
to the Lower Chalcolithic period; cf. TG I, pp. 93, Fig. 41: 11.12; 103, 
Fig. 54; 115, Fig. 60: 17; 119, Fig. 62: 13; Beth-Pelet, II, Pl. XXXII; 
XXXII. 

Pl. 116: 3 — slightly raised band, with indentations on outer surface; thin, light 
reddish-brown surfaces, few grits; ef. TG Ii, Pl. 87: 10.14.15. 17.20; 
AAA, 1935, Pl. XLIII: 7. 12. 

:2 see below under Ae-blade-shaped ledge-handles. 

not photo- of the same type, although much more worn and fragmentary, as found 

graphed or at Sahri (303); ef. Pl. 106. 

drawn 


Scalloped rim: 

Pl. 99:7 crude, HM, WS (wet-smoothed), scalloped rim of jar; light brown ware, 
some small grits, Lower Chalcolithie; cf. TG I, pp. 93, Fig. 41: 13. 14; 
102, Fig. 52: 6; II, Pl. 85: 1; 86: 24-27; Beth-Pelet, IT, Pl. 35: 0, second 
row from bottom; AAA, 1935, Pl. 40: 10.14; 1936, Pl. 32: 23B. 


“ Hole-mouth ” rims: 

Pl. 99:5 (photo shows outer surface); flattish-topped rim, light brown, HM, 
WS, numerous white grits. Ware same as that of most sherds from 
this site. Lower Chaleolithie (7). 

Pl. 105: 5 light reddish-brown, flattish-topped rim, tiny grits, HM, WS. Lower 
Chaleolithie (?); ef. TG IT, Pl. 82: 8.9. 

Pl. 116: 1 reddish-brown surfaces, grayish brown core, numerous tiny to medium 
grits. HM, WS, well baked, row of small lunar indentations on outer 
surface below rim, extending horizontally below base of small, broken- 
off knob- or lug-handle. Both the decoration and the small knob- 
handle could belong to the Chalcolithic period; cf. Beth-shan, Pl. II: 
14; TG I, p. 93, Fig. 41: 4.7.8; 115, Fig. 60: 2.7.9. 17; Tl, Pl. 88: 
1-21; 91: 1-4.6. However, a “hole-mouth” rim of this type, with a 
lug-handle, can be found also in EB I, and although the lunar type of 
incised decorations is not common in that period, incised decorations do 
frequently occur; cf BULLETIN, 97, Pl. 7A: 7; Beth-shan, Pl. IV: 3.11. 
17.18; Annual, XVIII-XIX, Pl, 10:1. Only a few other identifiable 
sherds were found at Tell el-Meghainiyeh, and they seem to belong to 
the Chaleolithic period. 


Thin-edged bowl rim: 


not photo- light reddish brown, some mixed grits, made on a tournette, traces of 
graphed or dark reddish-brown paint on outer surface below rim. Lower Chal- 
drawn colithic; cf. TG I, pp. 96, Fig. 42; 97, Fig. 43: 1-7; Pl. 41; 42; II, 

Pl. 96; JPOS XVII, 1937, p. 21, Fig. 6; Syria, XII, 1931, p. 37, Fig. 6. 
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Flaring rim: 

Pl. 105: 6 slightly flaring rim, reddish-brown, HM, WS ware, numerous small and 
medium grits. (Lower) Chalcolithic; ef. TG I, pp. 88, Fig. 37: 8; 90, 
Fig. 39: 1 (second row); II, Pl. 81: 9.10; 96:5; Beth-Pelet, II, Pl. 
XL: 32; Beth-shan, Pl. 1: 17.20.23. Flaring rims of this type occur 
also at Tell Umm Hamid Sherqi, which is an Upper Chalcolithic site; 
ef. BULLETIN, 97, p. 10-22. 

Axe-blade-shaped ledge-handles: 

Pl. 106: 2 Very crude axe-blade-shaped ledge-handle, dulled outer edge, inden- 
tation on each of the narrow sides at point of join with wall of vessel, 
three slight thumb indentations on upper surface; light reddish brown 
ware, grayish brown core, numerous grits. Lower Chalecolithie (7). 
The reasons for assigning this type of ledge-handle tentatively to the 
Lower Chalcolithie and considering it as a precursor of the better 
known types of ledge-handles, which appear with frequency already in 
the Upper Chalcolithic period (cf. BULLETIN, 97, p. 14, Pl. 8), are as 
follows: 

1) All the other sherds found on this site belong to the Lower Chal- 
colithic period. (To be sure, this handle might still be the only one of 
a later period, other sherds of which were not found.) 
2) The sherds of a nearby and closely related site, as well as the flints 
found there, namely Zakhireh (306), where no ledge-handle was found, 
were exclusively Lower Chalcolithiec. 
3) At two other related and nearby sites where similar axe-blade- 
iped ledge-handles were found, namely Umm Beteimeh (302) and 
Tell Meghaniyeh (261), the sherds, with one or two possible exceptions, 
are Lower Chalcolithic. 
4) Somewhat related, simple, coarse ledge-handles of the Lower Chal- 
colithie have been found at Jericho; ef. AAA, 1935, Pl. 35: 16; 41: 12; 
PPEB, p. 26. 
5) The only other ledge-handles which could be used for comparison 
are of the narrow, roughly rectangular EB I type found, for example, 
at el-Hammeh on the Yarmfik (cf. AJA, XXXIX, 1935, p. 324, Fig. 4: 
1.2, and Pl. 837A: 1; Annual, XVIII-XIX, Pl. 9:1), which are never- 
theless, quite different, and which were found with numerous other 
EB I sherds. 


Pi. 99:3 photo shows top surface); light brown ware, tiny and small grits, 
cf. above. 

Pl. 99:4 photo shows bottom side) ; broken; cf. above. 

Fi. 116: 2 broken; as above, except that it has a small, narrow, raised, indented 


band across its top, which belongs to the Lower Chalcolithic tradition ; 
ef. above under Raised scalloped bands. 


Pierced ear-handles: 

These pierced ear-handles belong to the Lower Chaleolithic period and are to be 
compared with similar handles found at Teleilat Ghassfl; ef. TG II, Pl. 91: 5.7.8; 
92: 3.6-9: Beth Pelet, II, Pl. 30: E.O. 


Pl. 105: 8 light grayish-brown ware, numerous grits. 
:7 light creamy-brown ware, mixed grits, splashes of reddish-brown paint 
on outer surface. 
: 3 cf. above. 


Loop-handles : 

Pl. 99:2 fragment of large, coarse loop-handle, brownish-buff ware, some grits, 
top surface pitted with quill(?)-made indentations. The manner in 
which the sides of the handle near its junction with the wall have been 
slightly compressed, making the center of the handle broader than at 
its beginning, reminds one of the above-mentioned axe-blade-shaped 
ledge-handles, which too are compressed at the point of junction with 
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Bases: 
These are 
lithic period 
Pl. 99:8 
105: 9 
: 10 
: 1] 


116: 4 


Spout: 

not photo 
graphed or 
drawn 
Basalt bowl: 
Pl. 116: 5 


Flints: 
Pl. 105: 2 





the wall. (Lower) Chaleolithic; ef. TG I, pp. 93, Fig. 41: 12; 119, 
Fig. 62: 12; Beth-Pelet, II, Pl. XXXIX: 27; AAA 1935, Pl. 41: 13.17; 
Beth-shan, Pl. II: 19. 

fragment of ribbed loop-handle with flattish-oval section; thin reddish- 
buff surfaces, grayish-brown core, traces of reddish-brown slip outer 
surface; quill(?) indentations top surface. The tradition of such 
indentations is common in the Chalcolithie period; cf. Annual, XVITI- 
XIX, p. 260 and Pl. 16: 15; BULLETIN, 97, Pl. 9: 6.7.12; TG I, pp. 
101, Fig. 51; 106, Fig. 56:5; 115, Fig. 60: 1-9.16.19; Pl. 46: 1.4; 
IT, Pl. 86: 9-15.19; Pl. 88. I am inclined to think that this handle 
could be assigned to the (Lower) Chalcolithic period. However, the 
possibility exists that it may belong to EB I; cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, 
p. 256, Pl. 17: 17.18; AJA XXXIX, 1935, p. 327, Fig. 6:8. For 
quill(?) indentations on an EB I ledge-handle, cf. BULLETIN, 101, 
PL. 20: 3: ‘ 

fragment of a loop(?)-handle, light brownish-buff ware, numerous grits. 
To judge from the context of the other sherds and flints from this site, 
this handle may well belong to the Lower Chalcolithic period; ef. Beth- 
Pelet, II, Pl. XXX; XXXI. There is a possibility that this handle 
should be classified under the category of Pierced ear-handles above, 
although it lacks the ridged section which many, although not all, of 
the pierced ear-handles have; cf. TG II, Pl. 92: 10. 


HM, WS, crude, flat bases, which could belong to the (Lower) Chalco- 
and to judge from the contexts in which they were found probably do. 
(photo shows outer surface); light brown ware, HM, WS, some grits. 
ware as above; slight extension of outer edge of base. 

as above. 

reddish-brown outer surface merging to grayish-brown inner surface; 
otherwise as above. 

brownish-buff ware, few grits. 


fragment of a short spout from fine jar; well levigated, drab ware, 
some tiny grits, HM, WS. Lower Chaleolithic; ef. TG I, Pl. 44: A; 
TG II, Pl. 94; JPOS XVII, 1937, p. 23, Fig. 8 b.c. 


fragment of a well-worked basalt bowl, with a knob on outer surface 
below rim. EB I(?); ef. Beth-shan, Pl. V: 28; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 3: 
. 9 


31. 32. 


chisel; Lower Chaleolithic; ef. TG II, Pl. 98: 3.4; 100: 1; 101: 2.4; 
PPEB, p. 17, Fig. 3a; Syria, XII, 1931, p. 25, Fig. 1: 4. 

knife-blade; Lower Chalcolithic; cf. TG II, Pl. 108: 3; Syria, XIT, 1931, 
p- 25, Fig. 1: 5. 
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A CERAMIC ANALYSIS OF LATE-MYCENAEAN AND OTHER 
LATE-BRONZE VASES FROM JETT IN PALESTINE * 


J. L. Ketso and J. Pauin TuHor.ey 


The small Mycenaean stirrup-vase (Fig. 1, left) was made of a buff- 
burning clay lightly tempered with fine limestone fragments. Such jars 
can be thrown with an open or solid neck and it is difficult to tell which 
method was used unless the jar is broken. Either method is practicable, 
although in the historic process the order would be: open neck, stoppered 
neck, solid neck. Outward indications are that this jar was thrown 
with an open neck and that a clay plug was put in as the jar revolved 
on the wheel. 


Fig. 1. 


Such a wide jar requires a side-spout for clean pouring and this one is 
well placed. The stirrup handle offers an excellent utilization of the 
discarded neck by giving a firm two-fingered grip for carrying the vase. 
Spout and handle were added when the ware was in leather-hard con- 
dition. The jar was burnished and was apparently also given a very 
thin glaze, for there are indications that the surface of the ware carried 
a thin slip of more vitreous nature than the body clay. This more finely 
levigated clay of the slip would carry some alkali such as potash, soda, 
felspathic rock or vegetable ash. The presence of such a thin varnish- 
like glaze is often hard to identify with certainty. The decoration is in 


*For a detailed description of the technical approach illustrated by this paper 
see J. L. Kelso and J. Palin Thorley in Annual (ASOR), XXI/XXII (Tell Beit 
Mirsim II1), pp. 86-142. For the identification of the ancient town on the site see 
the discussion by W. F. Albright immediately following this paper. 
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the form of interestingly spaced brown lines painted on the body of the 
juglet as it revolves on a wheel. An ellipse of red unites the neck and 
spout and small red brush marks in units of 4, 5, 4, are on the shoulder. 
The handle bears faint traces of painting. The foot is a flat disk type, 
only partially smoothed off after being cut from the wheel. The height 
of the small stirrup-vase is 10.3 cms., the diameter 8.8 cms. 

The tall stirrup-handled Mycenaean ointment-jar (Fig. 1, center and 
right) is a masterpiece of pottery design. At first glance it may look 
like an exaggerated elongation of the small spherical stirrup-vase, but a 
second look shows that the small spherical vase was designed to stand 
upon its own base, whereas the elongated jar was not designed to stand 
upon its foot. It is too top-heavy to stand alone securely and will topple 
over at the slightest touch. Nor was it designed to fit into a jar-stand, 
for both the form and the decoration of the elongated foot section blend 
into a common unit with the upper swelling section. The whole jar 
was intended to be seen as a unit and not partly hidden in a ring-base. 
All the lines of the jar tell one story. This ointment jar was designed 
to be suspended by a cord at approximately eye level. From a func- 
tional viewpoint the hanging jar gives effortless pouring and when the jar 
is released, it returns instantly to the perpendicular. It is the potter’s 
adaptation of the plumb-bob. The foot, which at first seems so oddly 
designed, thus proves to be perfectly adapted to its purpose. If one 
takes hold of the foot with one’s fingers, one feels how effectively they 
grip the jar as one tilts it to pour out the ointment. Then if the fingers 
follow upward along the contour of the jar they encircle it just below 
the swelling section and all the time every line of the jar is perfectly 
adapted to the ever-changing position of the fingers. Thus the lines of 
this jar must be seen at approximately eye level to be fully appreciated. 
Then the beautiful swelling, fat, rotund form tapers off in a clean-cut 
contour to the fine foot—the circle of the latter contrasting with the 
perspective of the swelling ovoid volume of the body. The side-spout 
(slightly lower in horizon than the top of the neck) fits perfectly into 
the plummet picture, for it is placed at the point where the ointment 
pours best from the suspended jar. With the adoption of the side-spout 
it became necessary to plug up the neck to prevent spilling of the oint- 
ment from that opening when the jar was filled to capacity. The stirrup- 
handle gives a balanced double-fingered grip for carrying the jar and 
thus preserves its true plummet form even in transit. The opening 
through which the ointment poured is very narrow, being only six mm. 
in diameter. 

The clay body used in throwing this piece is a finely levigated buff- 
burning clay. It has quite a dense texture when fired and relatively 
speaking is of a much lower porosity than native Tell Beit Mirsim 
pottery. The firing was well done and gives a hard texture not easily 
scratched with a steel tool, indicating that fluxes, alkalis or some fels- 
pathic materia! had been added to the clay. Both the throwing and the 
turning were expertly done. The surface finish had been so modified 
by lime accretions that it could not be determined whether or not a thin 
slip glaze had been used. The decoration was in bands of contrasting 
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widths and spacings in fine proportions. Around the top of the jar is a 
row of open flowers. The pigment used was apparently a red oxide of 
iron combined with clay slip. From every viewpoint of ceramics this 
is a museum piece. Here is perfection of material, craftsmanship and 
artistry—a beautiful orchestration of volume, contour and mass; and 
all functionally correct. Its height is 17.2 cms.; its diameter is 13.1 ems. 

The small two-handled lentoid (pilgrim) flask (Fig. 3, right) is a local 
product made of a buff-burning clay containing limestone fragments 
ranging in size from pin-point to rice-grain. The burninng was at a low 
temperature, for the ware has a fairly high porosity, which would thus 
aid in cooling the liquid within the pilgrim flask. The first step in 
shaping was to throw on the wheel two bowls of equal size or to make 
two bowls from the same mould. It is impossible to tell in this case 
which method was used without injury to the flask. These bowls, when 


leather hard, were trimmed and fitted together at their respective rims. 
The neck had been thrown on the wheel and was attached to and 
blended into the body in leather-hard condition. The handles were 
made from rolls of clay applied to the neck and shoulder and fashioned 
into a pleasing pattern with finger or tool work. 

While made with speed it is a craftsmanlike job showing practiced 
and skillful manipulation of material. From a functional viewpoint the 
work is excellent. Its porosity keeps the contents cool. The neck and 
mouth are well designed, being easy to drink from or to pour from while 
at the same time adaptable to the use of a stopper. Its double handle 
permits it to be slung from the shoulder by a cord. The decoration on 
the jar might well be reminiscent of such a carrying-cord pattern woven 
about the flask body and crisscrossing at the neck. This decoration 
outlines the form of each face in broad red lines and a large red cross 
dominates each broad surface, while a crisscross design reaches from 
the upper circles to the opposite junction point of neck and handles; the 
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mouth also is outlined in red. Similar color in spots touches off the upper 
surface of handles and edges of the flask body. The decoration is brush 
work alone done in a red hematite-bearing slip. Its height is 14.5 ems.; 
its diameter is 10.6 cms. 

The tall wine jug of base-ring ware (Fig. 2, left and right) is a Cypro- 
Phoenician vase made of a red-burning clay whose original color 
had been largely concealed under a thin coat of black which had been 
applied by painting. The painting technique gave an inferior finish in 
contrast to the best ware, which was made black by a reducing fire. 
The jug had been fired so highly that the sand-sized limestone grog 
had popped considerably. Although the ware had a fair density, it had 
been fired too rapidly in the early stages and had produced a black core. 

The bow! and the neck were thrown as separate pieces and were joined 
when leather hard. The slight swelling at the juncture point adds a 


Fig. 3. 


This is good throwing by an accomplished craftsman. 
It cannot be definitely determined whether the base was turned on the 
wheel or whether it was a separate piece added when the bowl was 


pleasing effect. 


leather hard. The latter view has the stronger indications. The thin, 
flat clay strip for the handle was probably made by drawing a tool of 
stout wire or a metal ring through a slab of plastic clay. The jug was 
decorated rapidly by painting multiple lines and cross stripes in a white 
pipe-clay slip. The finished piece is a well-balanced pitcher whose 
narrow neck protects its contents from spilling and from external 
intrusions such as flies and dust. Its height is 21.2 cms.; its diameter is 
12.6 cms. 

The small base-ring perfume juglet (Fig. 3, left) is a well-propor- 
tioned, graceful Cypro-Phoenician vase made from a red-burning clay 
mixed with fine limestone grog. The clay, however, was a little too soft 
for the finest craftsmanship in throwing. The foot, neck and handle 
were all made separately and joined while leather hard. The neck had 
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been fashioned about a roughly whittled stick, as can be observed by 
examining the interior of the neck with a flash light. The handle shows 
excellent craftsmanship, especially in the delicate loops which encircle 
the neck and look much like the cords used in sealing the ointment jar. 
The piece was fired so hard that it is not easily scratched with a steel 
tool. Its height is 14.5 cms.; its diameter is 7.0 cms. 

The squat jar with two tilted lug-handles (Fig. 3, center) is the 
poorest piece in the group, and is undoubtedly a local Palestinian imi- 
tation of a Mycenaean prototype. Its red clay body was tempered with 
irregular-sized pieces of limestone. One fragment the size of a pea 
shows in the neck and smaller pieces elsewhere. The throwing is good, 
but the handles are carelessly made and are considerably off center. 
There is no burnishing such as appears in the best ware of this type. 
The trellis design is painted in a deep rust red. The bottom of the jar 
carries a red-cross design, but the lines are so narrow in comparison to 
their length that the design has little force. Its height is 8.1 cms.; its 
diameter is 9.8 cms. 
















THE LATE BRONZE TOWN AT MODERN DJETT 


W. F. Avsricut 












In the spring trip of 1929 our party stopped at the large Moslem 
village of Djett, some eight kilometers north of Tal Karim on the 
eastern edge of the Plain of Sharon. We were greatly impressed with 
the fine mound, at least 250 m. in length, on which the modern village 
stands: for description see my remarks, BuLietin, No. 35, pp. 7f. 
Jirku, Zeits. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 53 (1930), p. 143; Alt, Paldstinajahrb., 
21 (1925), pp. 47f. Among the sherds examined here Late Bronze and 
Iron I were well represented. A small collection of Late Mycenaean 
(Late Helladic III) vases from a recently discovered tomb of the late 
fourteenth or the thirteenth century B.C. was offered us by the natives 
of the village, and a number of fine pieces were purchased by the writer 
(who subsequently presented them to the Pittsburgh-Xenia Museum) 
and by Dr. Jirku, who has described his material in a paper entitled 
“ Eine Biigelkanne palastinensischer Herkunft aus Gett ” (Mitt. Anthro- 
polog. Ges., 69 [1939], pp. 39f.). 

The identification of this town with Amarna Ginti-Kirmil (“ Gath- 
Carmel ”) was first proposed, it would seem, by Alt (loc. cit., p. 48, n. 3), 
followed by Jirku (loc. cit.) and myself. However, after oscillating a 
good deal, I now prefer to identify Djett with Amarna Gitipadalla (a 
“ winepress of [someone named] Padalla ”’), apparently the residence of 
a Canaanite prince named Ba‘al-UR.SAG (the latter half of which 
name is an ideogram meaning “ warrior, hero,” which cannot be turned 
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into Canaanite with certainty), as indicated by Amarna Letter 250, 
according to which his territory lay around Gitipadalla, adjoining that 
of Milki-ilu (Gezer) on the south, of Lab’aya (Shechem) on the east, 
of Tagu (Ginti-Kirmil) on the north. It lay near Qéna (Gina), south- 
east of Megiddo and perhaps about 25 km. northeast of Djett. This 
problem will be discussed in more detail in a forthcoming study of the 
Amarna correspondence from southern Palestine. Identification of Djett 
with either of the two towns named Kentu (Gintu) in the Tuthmosis ITI 
List, Nos. 63 and 70, is possible if we assume that the south-north 
geographical order pointed out by Alt is not adhered to rigidly. 

The town had considerable strategic importance, as pointed out by 
Alt, op. cit.; for the general territorial significance of the district see Alt, 
Paldstinajahrb., 28 (1932), pp. 27-34, and Garstang, Joshua Judges 
(1931), pp. 84f. We may safely expect a considerable amount of illegal . 
excavation of tombs on the part of the natives. 
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